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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions o 





variety. OTway. 
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THE SLAVE OF SUSPICION. 
( Continued. ) 
AS soon as I had reached my apart- 


ment, I locked and bolted myself in, and 
sunk down ina chair to take breath: I 


)) was almost suffocated, a heavy oppres- 


sion lay upon my breast, and the power 
of respiration was nearly lost. My 
hands trembled ; and, unable to hold 
the pocket-book, I laid it upon the ta- 
ble, and looked earnestly at it, while 
tears started in my eyes. ‘ What am 
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shame and my misfortunes. I began by 
writing the following note to Sinclair. 

“ At length I am convinced you are 
the falsest and vilest of men; neither 
suppose you ever deceived me; ’tis 
above a year since I learnt your perfi- 
dy. Meet me this evening behind the 
Chartreux: charge your pistols. 1 claim 
the choice of weapons; you have that 
of seconds.” 

I signed it, and flew from my cham- 
ber, at the door of which I met a ser- 





I doing!” cried I ; “ an act I could not 
excuse in another! Is not a wafer upon 
a piece of paper an impenetrable wall 
to a man of honour or honesty ? and 
Shall I break a lock? Oh, Heavens! 


vant. Astonished at my wild and dis- 
tracted air, he stopped. I gave him 
the note I had just written, and order- 
ed him to send a man and‘horse away 
with it instantly to Paris; “ after 








fraud and violence are not more horri- 


ble! What have my passions brought 


me to!” The reflection made me shud- 
der ; I considered a moment, if I should 
not carry@t back to where I found it ; 
but passion was too powerful; I took 
up the pocket-book with a kind of fren- 
zy, gave the lock a wrench, and it flew 
open. ‘* Heavens!” exclaimed I, “ what 
is this ?——A portrait?” My blood ran 
cold, my head grew giddy, and an uni- 
versal trembling came over me. My 
eyes were fixed on the fatal picture! It 
was Sinclair himself! * Wretch! Wo- 
man! perfidious woman!” I cried, 
“thou diest!” In the first transports 
of rage I quite lost all reason and re- 
collection; I thought Julia a monster, 
that scarcely belonged to the same spe- 
cies. I burnt with a desire to disho- 
nour her, and publish to the world her 





which,” added I, with a voice of fury, 
“fo to your mistress, tell her Lam 
about to depart, that [ will never see 
her more, and that a convent shall be 
her eternal residence.” I then ordered 
my horses, and ran to my uncle’s apart- 
ment. He was alone, and drew back 
with terror when he saw me. I related 
my story in a few words, and added 
that, before I had made this discovery, 
I had long been well assured of Juiia’s 
falsehood. My uncle was willing still 
to doubt, begged of me to say nothing 
of the matter, nor take any step till 
after mature reflection. He added— 
“ All resolutions made in the moment 
of anger are imprudent, and ever incur 
repentance and regret. Besides, the 
strongest appearances are often false ; 
and, the longer we live, and the more 
experience we have, the less do we take 
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things upon trust.” But my uncle 
talked to the deaf; possessed bv despair, 
and solely occupied by projects of ter- 
rible revenge, I heard him not. I was 
lost in a profound and dreadful reverie, 
when the door opened, and Julia enter- 
ed. “ Audacious creature!” cried I, 
“begone, or dread my fury!” My 
uncle, terrified, threw himself before 
me, seized me in his arms, and held me 
with little trouble, for passion had de- 
prived me of strength. Julia advanced; 
and, addressing herself to my uncle— 
** Let him go,” said she, * I have noth- 
ing to fear.” 

It is impossible to describe the im- 
pression these few words made on my 
heart; the sound of her voice pierced 
my very soul, and filled me with doubt 
and remorse: my tury was gone; I 
looked at her, and trembled ; there was 
a majestick confidence and undescriba- 
ble dignity in her form and behaviour, 
that gave additional power to her beau- 
ty, while the tranquillity of her counte- 
nance enforced the timidity I began to 
feel. Fixed in astonishment and dis- 
trust, I looked at her; but the power 
of speech was fled. ‘This was a mo- 
ment of fearful silence. At last Julia 
looked round and saw the pocket-book 
open, and the lock forced, which I had 
thrown upon the floor. She stopped, 
and taking it deliberately up, said— I 
now see the cause of your present situ- 
ation, and the outrage you have com- 
mitted.” ‘ Ah, Julia!” cried I, ‘is it 
possible you can be innocent! Yet why 
do I doubt it? your very looks have 
justified you!’ “ Why, then, cruel 
man, have you condemned me un- 
heard?” ‘And yet, is not that the 
portrait of Sinclair?” ‘* Yes !”” replied 
Fulia, “ but it does not belong to me.” 
“ May [believe it?’ “ Sinclair has 
been matricd these six months ; the 
pocket-book is his wife’s, and that wife 
is Emilie!” A justification so short, 
so precise, left me without a doubt ; it 
took from jealousy all possibility of re- 
maining or returning; but it covered 
ime with confusion se durable, and guilt 








so palpable, I was no longer capable of 
happiness ; I could not taste the joy of 
finding a wife so lovely and so virtu- 
ous, while I felt myself so unworthy of 
her, 

(To be concluded in our next_) 
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For the Parlour Companion. 
TO MISS S**, of Philadelphia. 
Farewell !—tho’ I fancied thy heart were securely 
Beyond the attainment of any but me, f 
And tho’ I had vow’d to worship so purely, Fe 
That angels should look down with envy on thee. ” 


The past is retractless—the future my own, 
But never futurity’s blessing shall beam 

On him, whonow desolate, —homeless,—alone,— 
Again ne’er will rest in love’s reasoniess dream. 


I once could have trusted,—ador’d thee to mad- 
ness, 
But alter’d my feelings from what they once 


were, baad 
My soul is not downcast,—it bursts not with | 





sadness, 
Tis somcthing between sparkling hope and ~~ 
despair. 
Oh! wom2n is all that my childhood admir’d, » 
And alithat my youth can endure and respect, 
When her breast is with sympathy’s feelings in- 
spir’d, 
And her soul can the moonlight of softness re- 
flect. 






But oh! may each ardour—curst youth from thy, . 
chillness é by 
Acquire this one truth—I am fore’d to believe, — 
That woman, tho’ woo’d in prosperity’s stillness, % — 
Cav smile,—can encourage,—distract and de-. _ 
ceive. 


June %, 1818. M®Donald Clarke.” 


no 
THE MYSTERIOUS GUSTS. 

( Continued. ) yo 

Du Long, whose barren ficld had, | 
since the arrivat of the Englishmen, 1) 
been daily fertilized with a shower of. 
guineas, promised to do all that lay in 
his power to satisfy his worthy guests; 
but he could not prevent the rattling of 
coaches, nor the bellowing of the watch- 
man. “ Neither is it necessary,” repli- 
ed the stranger. ‘+ Behind your house 


you have a little garden, though yoa 
are no lover of gardening; for, except 
a little parsley for your soups, I observe 
nothing in it but nettles. ‘The old gar- 
den wall, too, in spite of its thickness, 
is just ready to tumble. Suppose you 
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were to make use of this space to run 
up a sort of pleasure house, even if it 
were to contain no more than a couple 
of rooms. It might be supported by 
the old wall, by which means a part of 
the expence would be spared, and the 
wall itself would be propped up. As 
I just now mentioned, for the sake of a 
quiet lodging, we would willingly de- 
fray one half of the cost, and when we 
are gone the building will be yours.— 
You will then have an additional couple 
of rooms to let. If, on the other hand, 
you object to our proposal, we must 
leave you.” The host, however, had 
no objection, though he thought within 
himself,—** My kinsman and I were 
right enough in concluding that these 
people were fools.” He immediately 
sent for workmen: the place was exa- 
mined, and the Englishmen described 
what they should like to have done. 
Three light walks were quickly run up, 
the old garden wall formed the fourth, 
from which sloped a half roof; so that 
the whole looked more like a wood 
house than a habitation: but the stran- 
gers were satisfied and their host laugh- 
ed in his sleeve. Two months thus 
passed in mutual content; the golden 
spring flowed abundantly, though the 
Wine grew worse and worse every day. 
fais: two Englishmen seldom quitted 
ir lodging, where they ate, drank, 
/ @and read the newspapers. The only 
thing which surprised the landlord of 
»the Golden Elephant was, that for the 
sake of nocturnal repose they had built 
a house, and that now he very often per- 
» ceived a light the whole night in their 
apartments. He once conjectured they 
“might be coiners; but all the money 
they spent passed through his hands, 
and their guineas, after the most careful 
examination, were proved to be good; 
his kinsman and he had again no other 
alternative than to sect them down as 
fools. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
an. 
SONG.—By Dr. Robert Couper. 
Now o’er the hill, and on the lough, 
The Summer shines sae gairy; 
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The hunter stens o’er burn and brae, 
And Pll gae see iny Mary. 

A hint you know I ken she sits, 
Her ee peeps by the side o’t; 

I trow her heart is beating high,— 
Oh weel keens mine the bide o’t. 


Oh! lassie, are ye in my arms! 
Is this thy cheek sae looesome ! 
I this thy lip! I hear thy heart— 
Oh tak me to thy bosom, 

Ye’re a’ my ain, my bonny dow— 
Pll ay be thine sy deary— 
And ae fain heart atween us twa’, 

Shall never, never wearie ! 


—_=—— 
MEN OF SPIRIT. 
By many of my acquaintances I am 
considered to be entirely destitute of 
spirit, and for no other reason but that 
I do not live above my income. I have 
however spirit enough to keep out of 
debt, and endeavour to make all my 
friends as welcome as I can when they 
visit me; but when I make an enter- 
tainment, they cry, it is not done with 
spirit, though it is always as elegant as 
my circumstances will allow. I am 
convinced that, if our men of spirit were 
to become a little less vain, and ostenta- 
tious, it would be of great advantage, 
not only to themselves, but to the com- 
munity ; for, it is notorious, that they 
too often keep up their spirit at the ex- 
pence of. the public, and, it does not 
appear to me, that they are influenced 


jby a good spirit, who ruin a tradesman 


by getting into his debt for mere super- 
fluities, or, who take in a friend, fora 
surety, to keep up their credit. Our 
goals swarm with spirited bloods, and 
our streets are covered with beggars, 


spirit. I have known several of these 
spirited gentlemen mean spirited enough 
to borrow money from me, and others 
who dressed entirely at the expence of 
their taylors.—But men of spirit in all 
degrees, from the highest to the lowest, 
ridicule frugality and all economy which 
prevents superfluous expence. By 
them a mian that is frugal, like myself, 
is said to be miserable, and his econo- 
my is despised as a want of spirit. But 











though I am considered by these gen- 
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whose parents were considered men of 
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tlemen as a mean and unpollished nig- 
gard, yet, my conduct enables me to. 
provide for my family all the necessaries 
of life, and for myself, a perpetual suc- | 
cession of peaceful pleasures, without. 
the risk of my independence, my vir- 
tue, my health, or my fortune, all of 


j 
' 


which are continually staked with the | 


desperation of a losing gamester, by our | 
modern men of spirit. 


—-— ae 


PORTRAIT OF DR. JOHNSON. 
By Richard Cumberland, Esq. 


Herculean strength, and a stentorian voice, 

Ot wit a fund, of words a countless choice : 

In learning rather various than profound, 

In truth intrepid, in religion sound : 

A trembling frame, with a distorted sight, 

But firm in judgment and in genius bright: 

In controversy rarely known to spare, 

But humble as the publican in pray’r: 

To more than merited his kindness, kind ; 

And though in manners harsh, of friendly mind : 

Deep ung’d with melancholy’s blackest shade ; 

And tho’, prepar’d to die, of death atraid : 

Such Johnson was, of him with justice vain, 

When will his country see his like again, 
——— 


To the Editor 


Sir,—In your last number, a correspondent 
has very ably delineated the character of a Fine 
Gentlemun, accordimg to his idea of what he ought 
to be; but fashion has also her idea of a Fine 
Gentleman, and as her hero differs very essen- 
tially from the hero of Cumberland, it seems fair 
to hear both parties, that your readers may de- 
cide between them. The Fine Gentleman of 
fasluon having no part to study, nor any of those 
encumbrances resulting from education, which 
impede the first approaches of Cumberland’s 
¥ine Gentleman, comes earlier upon the great 
stage of the world, and has probably performed 
the full half of his career before the other has 
begun to live: he makes quick despatch, for he 
marches without baggage : he wants no guides ; 
diffidence never checks, admonition never diverts 
his course; masters, tutors, and instructors, he 
has little dealings with, and consequently has no 
debts but of his own contracting. The graces 
being out of fashion, are uf course out of question: 
he never studies them; treats every house as bi: 
fayern, and the owner of it as a waiter; he de 
fights in nohing, for that is vulgar, and nobody) 
deiights in him, for that is impossible. When a 
¥ »e Gentleman of this descr ption asks a ques- 
tion , be does not require an answer; when he 
co descends to give an answer, it does not refei 
to he question: ifhe starts an opimon, he back. 
it with a bet; if he asserts a falsehood, he con- 
firms it with an vath; when he chooses to be si- 
lent, you must not suppose he ishscning: when 
he g in the humour to be talkative, you c.n.o 
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tening to him: If he sets out on a journey, it is 
not because he has any thing to see; and when 
he returns home, it is not because he has any 
thing to do: he aims at nothing more than a 

change of place. He has not exactly that dignity 1 
and elevation of spirit which Cumberland speaks 
of in his picture of a Fine Gentleman ; but he has 

a full proportion of that dignity which dullness 
re assume, and all that elevation of spirit which 
drinking can inspire: and he has all the courage 

| which is necessary for a man that is out of dan- 
ger. The history of his native country, in which ° 
he is never likely to have any great share, he very 
properly never concerns himself about : the dead 
languages he religiously forbears to disturb, but 


he frequently assists the poverty of his mother NO. 
tongue with scraps of French, that serve to give — 
variety to nonsense. Of his affairs with the ladies 

I forbear to speak ; he is only respected by those © ; 
whom every body despises, and despised by those ~ 
whom every body respects. If he has any in- i | stitut 
dustry, it is in doing mischief; if any ingenuity, 7 man ; 
it is in avoiding to redress it. The Fine Gen- © sia 
tleman of Cumberland has morality and religion; | von \ 
the Fine Gentieman of fushion has modernho- Tho’ 


nour and modern philosophy.—Bring the candi- » old. f 
dates to the poll! let the world hold up hands— 2 








Sorry am I to say, Cumberland has lost it by a in his 
vast majority. Geta. that r 
| —+e— er ; t 
| TO MUSIC. plore 
How sweetly soft the plaintive strain agair 
Breaks on the list’ning ear! on tl 
Congenial to the lover’s pain; time 
It soothes corroding care. | 
Thy charms. oh music ! thine alone, solat 
Can mitigate the keenest smart : phil 
Thy genial influence let me own: V 
Sweet power! celestial joys impart. 11 

You tranquilize the troubled mind, anc 
You ease the sad perturbed breast; — ~ retu 
— bliss in thee we find, oe hisr 

! gently lull my soul to rest. Th 
Th’ exalted fancy raise above : ? 
Thie little busy orb of care; Ghe | 
And let me in seraphic love, ated 
The joys of Heav’n experience there. bosc 
—2 +o no \ 
To MISS R****. like 
On her gazing at me during a walk. . abo: 


A glance from them must half the world subdue; 


~o eloquent those eyes, so bright their hue, ~ | his 
But when you dart, direct, their blended ray, 


Sus 


‘weet girl, you dazzle with excess of day! inta 
Wish you each captive youth their pow’r to her 
prove, hin 

Rid those fine eyes with soften’d lustre rove ¢ ' _ 
Pleas’d on the sun’s mild rising beam we gaze, hin 
But shrink confounded from his noontide blaze. 1 hac 
9, wit 

= ——_ i son 
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